MAJOR  GENERAL  WALTER  R.  WEAVER 

Commanding  General,  AAF  Technical  Training  Command 

Son  of  another  illustrious  general,  Gen.  Weaver's  Military  Service 
dates  back  to  1908,  when  he  was  appointed  a second  lieutenant  follow- 
ing graduation  from  West  Point.  His  exceptional  executive  ability  was 
rewarded  Feb.  18,  1942,  when  he  was  given  the  job  of  perfecting  the  , 
organization  of  the  far  flung  Technical  Training  Command.  He  ad- 
ministers the  command  from  his  headquarters  at  Knollwood  Field,  N.  C. 


Commanding  General,  Second  District,  AAFTTC  — 
Major  General  Frederick  L.  Martin  U.  S.  A.;  D.  S.  M.; 
Born:  Indiana;  B.  S.  Purdue  University;  Coast  Artillery 
School;  Air  Service  Bombardment  School;  Air  Service 
Tactical  School;  Air  Service  Pilots  School;  Command 
and  General  Staff  School;  Graduate  of  Army  War 
College.  Rated:  Command  Pilot,  Command  Observer 
and  Technical  Observer.  Foreign  Service  World  War  I. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ALBERT  L.  SNEED 
COMMANDING  GENERAL,  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS, 

ARMY  AIR  FORCES  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COMMAND 


Veteran  of  aerial  warfare  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
wearer  of  the  Silver  Star  for  "superior  leadership"  in  two 
flying  fortress  raids  against  Japanese  bases  on  Timor  last 
May,  General  Sneed  returned  early  in  December  to  take 
command  of  Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC.  Before  his  service 
in  the  southwest  Pacific  area,  General  Sneed,  then  a Colonel, 
commanded  Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  General 
Sneed  is  a command  pilot  with  more  than  3,000  flying 
hours  to  his  credit,  his  aviation  career  starting  in  1917.  As 
a major  during  World  War  I,  he  commanded  first  a 
ground  school  for  aviation  cadets  and  engineering  officers 
at  Boston  Tech.,  later  the  flying  school  at  Love  Field,  Texas. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  lohn  L.  Gallagher 

Surgeon 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Roacoe  Perkins,  Jr. 

Post  Engineer 


Major  Walter  R.  Lindersmith 

Executive,  Unit  No.  2 


Major  Alfred  T.  Adams 

Special  Services  Officer 


Captain  Martin  S.  Wallace 
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Major  Levi  J.  Baker 

Administrative  Inspector 


Major  Stanley  Den  Herder 

General  Mess  Officer 


Captain  lay  R.  Hess 

Provost  Marshal 


Major  Henry  K.  Dougan 

Custodian  of  Property 


Captain  Thomas  F.  M anion,  Jr. 

Adjutant 


Captain  William  A.  Daugherty 

Post  Judge  Advocate 


Major 

Robert  F.  Wills 

Finance 


Captain 

Alan  F.  Arnold 

Director  of  Military  Training 


Major 

John  R.  Skinner 

Post  Signal  Officer 


Captain 

William  E.  Dorman 

Exchange  Officer 


Captain 

James  R.  Patterson 

Executive,  Unit  No.  1 


Captain 

Frederick  Schang,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Officer 


Captain 

Neville  B.  Bozarth 

Director  of  Physical  Training 


Lieutenant 
James  S.  Duncan 

Civilian  Employment  Officer 


2nd  Lieutenant 
Phillipp  G.  Malmberg 

Theatre  Officer 
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Courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Ordinarily,  the  cArmy  does  not  consider  the 
center  of  a great  city  a suitable  site  for  one  of  its  training 
schools.  But  there  were  many  sound  reasons  behind  the  decision 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Technical  Training  Command,  to  take 
over  Chicago's  Stevens  and  Congress  Hotels  on  July  31,  1942. 

Time  was  the  all-important  factor.  Airplanes  are  valueless 
without  trained  crews.  American  industry  was  producing  the 
planes.  It  was  up  to  the  Army  to  produce  the  crews  — and 
in  time. 


It  would  have  taken  months  to  erect  the  housing  and 
additional  structures  needed  for  the  Chicago  Schools.  It  would 
have  taken  enormous  quantities  of  materials  which  were  in 
emergency  demand  for  other  purposes.  It  would  have  taken 
hundreds  of  freight  cars  and  trucks  to  transport  these  materials. 
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The  services  of  thousands  of  laborers  and  artisans  would  have 
been  taken  from  other  essential  war  activities. 

With  neither  the  time,  the  materials  nor  the  labor  available 
to  build  new  facilities,  the  Army  moved  into  buildings  already 
adequate  for  its  purpose.  The  largest  hotel  in  the  world  supple- 
mented by  another  nearby  Chicago  hostelry  and  the  historic, 
old  Coliseum  were  quickly  adapted  for  school  and  barracks 
use.  Thus,  labor,  transport  and  materials,  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payer's money,  were  conserved  and  a new  and  "vertical  Post" 
25  stories  high, was  added  to  the  Army's  educational  facilities. 

Chicago  has  proven  most  hospitable  to  the  Chicago  Schools, 
their  Officers,  instructors  and  students. 

It  took  the  facilities  of  a great  city  to  make  possible  the 
start  of  a vast  training  program  only  38  days  after  the  program 
was  determined  upon. 


Director  of  Training 


Captain  John  T.  Gilmore 


2nd  Lieutenant  Wayne  E.  Janes 

Supervisor  RM 
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Above  is  an  AAF  Flying  Fortress  and 
its  crew  of  36  men,  9 of  whom  fly  with 
the  ship.  The  remaining  27  men  are 
the  ground  crew — specialists  who  check 
every  vital  point  on  ship,  engine  and 
equipment,  to  make  certain  it  is  100% 
airworthy,  its  tanks  filled  with  gas,  its 
guns  and  bomb  racks  loaded,  its  radio 
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Radio  Mechanics 
Classroom 
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RADIO  OPERATORS 


and  instruments  in  perfect  functioning 
condition.  The  2 radio  operators,  who 
fly  with  the  Fortress,  and  the  radio 
mechanic  who  services  the  ship  on  the 
ground  before  and  after  each  flight, 
are  indicated.  No  member  of  the  crew 
is  more  important.  Chicago  Schools, 
AAFTTC,  train  these  ROM  specialists. 


Radio  Operating 
Classroom 


Tactical  Procedure  brings  out  many  a 
problem  and  furrows  a few  brows,  too. 


Sending  is  a serious  business  with 
these  men.  No  horseplay  here. 


Instruction  in  procedure  is  given  the 
student  so  that  he  will  be  able  effi- 
ciently to  send  and  receive  tactical 
messages  while  engaged  in  actual 
operations.  His  ability  to  clear  mes- 
sages quickly  and  accurately  in  the 
classroom  will  give  him  confidence 
during  periods  of  emergency  in  the 
field.  Ability  of  a person  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly is  a decided  advantage.  Like- 
wise ability  of  the  radio  operator  to 
transmit  well  in  International  Morse 
Code  by  using  his  hand-key,  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  conveying  infor- 
mation. Sending  instruction  is  closely 
supervised  by  all  instructors  and 
accuracy  is  stressed. 


Bugs  but  no  jitters. 
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What  is  this  thing  called  CODE?  After 
a few  weeks  of  concentrated  effort,  the 
mysteries  of  the  "dits"  and  the  "dahs" 
will  be  fully  mastered  by  these  men. 
Concentration  and  repetition,  more  con- 


centration and  still  more  repetition — 
these  are  necessary  for  success  in  code. 


Instructress  conveys  a difficult  point  to 
a particular  student  via  phone. 


Monitor  boards  are  employed  so  that 
individual  attention  can  be  given  to 
each  student.  Many  technically  quali- 
fied women  are  used  in  this  phase  of 
training  to  help  the  student  over  the 
more  difficult  points. 


Classroom  scene  where  radio  students  Instructors  checking  equipment  before 

are  taught  the  mysteries  of  receiving  the  arrival  of  their  next  class, 

and  sending. 


Each  student  receives  instruction  in 
Radio  Net  Operation.  Here,  the  pro- 
cedures involved  in  the  transmission 
and  reception  of  messages  are  prac- 
ticed. Actual  operating  conditions  are 
simulated.  The  student  receives  the 
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transmitted  signal  on  a communica- 
tions receiver  which  he  is  required  to 
tune  on  one  of  various  assigned  fre- 
quencies. The  graduating  class  mem- 
bers serve  as  senior  operators  for  a 
period  of  one  week  and  upon  their 
graduation  the  class  that  served  as 
junior  operators  becomes  senior  opera- 
tors. 


Receiving  station  ift 
Radio  nets  phase. 


A study  in  concentration. 


In  mastering  International  Morse  Code, 
the  student  learns  a new  sound  lan- 
guage which  he  must  translate  into 
its  English  equivalent.  This  requires 
many  hours  of  concentration  in  receiv- 
ing and  transmission  practice  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  instruc- 
tors. Switchboards  at  the  end  of  the 
code  tables  permit  a multiplicity  of 
circuit  arrangements  for  inter-communi- 
cation between  students  or  students  and 
instructors. 


Practicing  receiving 
— these  men  are  all 
concentration. 


Non-Com's  at  the 
Coliseum  carry  on 
in  school. 


Nearly  13,000  old  radios  were 
collected  from  patriotic  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  environs  in  response 
to  a drive  to  secure  these  sets  for 
laboratory  use  in  the  school.  Parts 
are  broken  down  and  mounted  on 
breadboards  for  circuit  analysis, 
other  sets  are  used  for  mainten- 
ance and  repair.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  Mayor  Kelly 
of  Chicago  cooperated  wholeheart- 
edly in  collecting  this  formidible 
pile,  shown  in  the  basement  of 
the  Coliseum.  Sgt.  lack  Sanders 
is  surveying  the  "Sargasso  Sea  of 
Old  Radios"  and  wondering  where 
to  put  the  next  load,  shown  left. 


Perfect  transmission  of  International  Morse  Code  is 
assured  by  the  use  of  paper  tape  punched  with 
the  characters  to  be  transmitted.  This  tape  is  fed 
through  an  automatic  machine  which  transmits  the 
characters  at  controlled  speeds  to  the  students.  The 
many  code  machines  may  be  supervised  by  one 
operator  in  the  central  control  room. 


His  willingness  to  concen- 
trate and  "take  it"  now 
will  later  mean  the  ability 
to  bring  himself  and  his 
buddies  out  of  some  close 
shaves,  later  on. 


Instructress  receives  un- 
divided attention  from 
students  as  she  explains 
this  phase  of  instruction. 


Instructional  Aids  Depart- 
ment, "Don't  just  tell  'em, 
show  'em!"  Building 
Model  B-17-E  to  show  the 
location  of  radio  equip- 
ment in  the  ship. 


"Push  the  test  key  here 
and  watch  the  plate  cur- 
rent meter  for  deflection." 
Instructor  demonstrates 
the  tuning  procedure  for 
the  high  power  liason 
transmitter. 


It  really  is  a sine  wave, 
see!  An  instructor  shows 
the  students  a visible  pic- 
ture of  what  goes  on  in 
a radio  oscillator. 


"Lost?  Well,  use  your 
Automatic  Radio  Compass 
to  find  otit  where  you  are." 
Students  are  shown  using 
the  equipment  in  the 
school. 


"This  is  the  resistor  here." 
Students  tracing  circuits 
by  means  of  a Tech.  Order 
and  Ohmeter  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  instructor. 


"Is  there  a short  in  this 
line?"  Students  test  for 
Continuity  and  resistance 
by  means  of  an  ohmeter. 


"This  knob  varies  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Circuit."  An 
Instructor  demonstrates 
the  use  of  the  Tube  Tester 
to  Chicago  School's  stu- 
dents. 


''Army  8506  from  Chicago 
Schools.  Go  Ahead."  The  stu- 
dents are  shown  using  the  Com- 
mand set  that  will  be  part  of 
their  equipment  on  the  'Line.' 


"Just  one  more  drop  of 
solder  and  we  will  see  if 
it  works."  Students  build 
radios  to  give  them  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  tools. 


"What  is  this  resistor  for?"* 
Instructors  use  demonstra- 
tion equipment  along  with 
lectures  to  emphasize  a 
technical  radio  point. 


Where  calls  of  "front"  once 
brought  bellboys  scurrying  for 
guests'  baggage  at  Chicago's 
historic,  old  Congress  Hotel, 
civilian  employees  and  NCOs 
now  run  the  locator  file  which 
permits  immediate  contact  with 
any  soldier  in  Unit  No.  2,  Chi- 
cago Schools,  AAFTTC. 


The  "front  desk"  of  what  was 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  world, 
now  Unit  No.  1,  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC,  is  the  billet- 
ing office  and  the  "Locator" 
desk  of  the  Unit.  Soldiers  on 
duty  there  can  instantly  locate 
any  officer,  instructor  or  stu- 
dent, quickly  provide  new  ar- 
rivals with  proper  quarters. 


Where  charming  floor  clerks  once  facilitated  the  comings 
and  goings  of  guests  on  each  of  the  25  floors  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  CQs,  who  also  act  as  MPs,  now  handle  the  continuous 
traffic  of  student  classes. 


and  No.  2. 
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Suites  in  the  old  Congress  Hotel,  which  once 
brought  from  $4.00  to  $25.00  a day,  now  provide 
quarters  for  student  soldiers.  This  typical  room, 
ready  for  inspection,"  shows  the  regulation  arrange- 
ment. Writing  desk,  dresser,  and  clothes  closet  were 
behind  the  camera. 


The  halls  of  the  one-time  Stevens  Hotel  now  echo  to  the  sharp  whistle  blasts  of  top  sergeants  and  class  leaders  calling 
their  men  into  formations.  Bugles  cannot  be  used  as  some  classes  sleep  while  others  work.  Students  form  into  columns 

in  the  halls  and  move  to  classes  in  a military  manner. 


The  spacious  elevator  lobby  on  each  floor 
of  the  Chicago  hotels,  now  converted  into  Army 
barracks,  have  become  "dayrooms"  for  the 
student  squadrons  billeted  there. 
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Here  the  business  of  the  squadrons  is  con- 
ducted by  Army  personnel.  Every  student's  rec- 
ord is  instantly  available.  Here  the  men  come 
for  "sick  call,"  for  passes,  furloughs,  pay,  etc. 


The  mezzanines  and  many  of  the  spacious  areas 
provided  for  hotel  guests  in  both  Unit  No.  1 and  No. 
2 of  Chicago  Schools  are  now  post  "dayrooms"  for 
the  relaxation  and  recreation  of  soldier  students. 
Impromptu  singing  starts  whenever  a pianist  sits 
down  at  one  of  the  pianos. 


Table  tennis  sets  are  also 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
post  dayrooms  and  are  always 
busy,  as  some  class  is  off  duty 
right  around  the  clock  and  facil- 
ities are  in  use  24  hours  a day. 
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The  great  ballroom,  of  what  used  to  be  the  Stevens  Hotel  — 
where  many  of  the  most  brilliant  functions  of  the  middle  west 
were  held  during  the  past  15  years — is  now  the  B-19  Mess  of  the 
Chicago  Schools,  Unit  No.  1.  Operating  24  hours  a day  to  feed 
the  succession  of  classes,  more  than  one-half  of  the  students  of 
the  Chicago  Schools  mess  in  this  enormous  area  once  dedicated 
to  conventions,  meetings,  balls  and  banquets.  The  room  is  100 
by  200  feet,  seats  over  2000  men  at  mess.  Many  chefs,  including 
a number  who  served  the  hotel  before  the  war,  now  devote  their 
talents,  under  the  supervision  of  Army  Mess  Officers,  to  seeing 
that  the  soldier  students  are  fed  promptly  and  well.  Men  are 
not  limited  to  one  helping.  The  only  rule  is  "no  waste". 


A balanced  diet  is  a fetish  with  the  Mess  Officers 
of  Chicago  School,  AAFTTC  — as  it  is  throughout 
the  Army.  Chicago  Schools'  students  not  only  get 
all  they  want  to  eat,  but  a full  quota  of  proteins, 
starches,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  vitamins  too.  Care 
is  taken  to  have  the  meals  appetizing  and  well  pre- 
pared. Hard  work,  both  mental  and  physical,  gives 
the  men  big  appetites.  This  mess  is  open  24  hours 
a day,  serving  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  each 
at  three  different  hours. 


BALLROOM  MESS  HALLS  NAMED 
FOR  BOMBERS 

The  two  mezzanine  ballrooms  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  now  converted 
into  mess  halls,  are  appropriately 
designated  "B-17  Mess"  and  "B-19 
Mess."  At  right  is  shown  the  en- 
trance to  the  "B-17  Mess"  which  was 
previously  known  as  the  Stevens 
Boulevard  Room  — smaller  than  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  shown  on  page 
37.  The  marble  stars  leading  from 
the  ground  floor  up  to  both  mess 
halls,  resound  day  and  night  with 
the  tread  of  soldier  students,  class 
following  class  in  a continuous 
stream  of  hungry  men  who  tax  the 
enormous  kitchen  facilities  of  a hotel 
in  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  ban- 
quet 4,000  guests. 


The  mess  halls  in  the  old  Congress 
Hotel,  now  Unit  2,  Chicago  Schools, 
are  also  named  after  Army  Air- 
planes. In  Unit  2,  two  famous  AAF 
pursuit  ships  are  thus  honored  — the 
P-38  and  P-40.  Below,  students  of 
Chicago  Schools  living  in  Unit  2, 
mess  in  an  elaborately  decorated 
hall  once  one  of  Chicago's  favorite 
night  spots.  The  spotless,  modern 
kitchens,  recently  installed  to  serve 
guests  of  the  old  Congress,  now  op- 
erate 24  hours  a day  to  feed  the  three 
shifts  of  classes  housed  there. 
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WORLD  FAMOUS  CHEFS  AND  CIVILIAN  KPs 

When  the  Army  took  over  the  Stevens  and  Con- 
gress Hotels,  many  of  their  employees  who  had 
catered  to  their  guests  for  years,  remained,  includ- 
ing the  head  chef  of  the  Stevens  and  approximately 
fifty  percent  of  all  the  male  employees  in  the 
kitchens. 

Kitchen  police  is  a regular  roster  duty  for  most 
soldiers,  but  at  Chicago  Schools  the  intensive  train- 
ing schedule  does  not  permit  the  men  time  to  do 
this  work.  It  is  performed  by  a staff  of  close  to  a 
thousand  civilian  employees,  both  men  and  women, 
aided  by  the  most  modern  automatic  equipment  for 
preparing  food. 

Even  the  facilities  of  what  was  the  world's  larg- 
est hotel  are  taxed  twenty-four  hours  a day  in  pre- 
paring the  vast  amounts  of  food  required  to  keep 
the  students  of  Chicago  Schools  well  fed  and 
healthy.  Never  before  were  these  facilities  used  to 
their  fullest  extent  on  a three-shift  per  day  basis. 


Sixty  women  are  regularly 
employed  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Chicago  Schools,  preparing 
vegetables  and  salads.  Modern 
automatic  potato  peeling  ma- 
chines are  used  to  remove  the 
jackets  from  the  "spuds".  The 
eyes,  however,  are  taken  out  by 
hand  — to  prevent  waste. 


Captain  Fred  M.  Roberts,  AC, 
Assistant  General  Mess  Officer, 
Chicago  Schools,  shown  here 
with  Cyrielle  de  Muth,  ex-head 
chief  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  and 
a small  part  of  his  large  group 
of  assistant  chefs.  Many  of 
these  assistant  chefs,  like  the 
head  chef,  worked  for  years  on 
the  elaborate  menus  offered 
guests  at  the  Hotel.  These  ex- 
perts know  how  to  make  food 
appetizing  and  nutritious. 
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Every  soldier  at  the  Chicago 
Schools  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Technical  Training  Command 
gets  a pound  of  meat  per  day. 
The  preparation  of  the  wide 
variety  of  meats  and  fish  served 
during  the  week  keeps  a large 
staff  of  expert  meat  cutters  and 
chefs  busy  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  On  Christmas  day,  1942, 
despite  many  furloughs,  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  turkey 
were  served  at  the  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC. 


The  enormous,  modern  bakeries  which  form  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  hotels  taken  over  by  the 
Chicago  Schools,  turn  out  two  thousand  five  hundred 
loaves  of  bread  a day  for  the  soldier  students.  This 
is  still  short  of  the  bakeries'  ultimate  capacities. 


The  students  at  the  Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC, 
do  not  lack  for  condiments  and  appetizing  sauces, 
dressings  and  desserts.  Into  the  supply  rooms  of 
the  Chicago  Schools  flow  vast  quantities  of  catsup, 
applesauce  and  other  tasty  accessories. 


HEALTHY  MEN  MAKE  GOOD  STUDENTS 

Except  when  the  temperature  gets  down  close  to 
zero  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  students 
at  the  Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC,  are  out  daily  for 
supervised  drill  and  physical  training.  This  group 
of  pictures  shows  various  classes  exercising  in  Grant 
Park  — a welcome  break  in  a day  crowded  with 
lectures  and  classroom  work. 


Students  at  the  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC,  must  be  good 
soldiers  as  well  as  good  tech- 
nicians. They  must  be  healthy 
as  well  as  smart.  Drill  and  ex- 
ercise are  a part  of  the  daily 
curriculum  of  every  class. 

The  Chicago  Park  District  has 
turned  over  to  the  Army  a large 
section  of  Grant  Park  which 
borders  Lake  Michigan  in  front 
of  the  barracks.  Plenty  of  room 
has  been  provided  for  drill, 
calisthenics  and  games  and 
all  soldiers  are  outdoors  at  least 
two  hours  a day.  They  wel- 
come it  as  a break  from  the  in- 
tensive concentration  of  the 
classrooms. 
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C h i c a g o's  cold 
weather  makes  out- 
door exercise  doubly 
invigorating  after 
long  hours  in  the 
crowded  classrooms. 
These  men  have  just 
arrived  in  Grant  Park 
opposite  the  Chicago 
Schools  and  are  lin- 
ing up  for  mass  cal- 
isthenics. They  will 
have  good  appetites 
when  they  return 


Singing  as  they  march,  a group  of  students  return  to  Unit 
No.  1,  Chicago  Schools,  from  calisthenics  in  Grant  Park.  The 
old  Stevens  Hotel  contains  classrooms  as  well  as  barracks. 


A scene  from  the  windows  of  Unit  No.  1 looking  across 
Michigan  avenue.  Here  a number  of  squads  are  drilling  in 
that  part  of  Grant  Park  which  lies  between  Michigan  Avenue 
and  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Tracks. 


The  soldiers  occupying  the  thousands  of  rooms 
in  Units  No.  1 and  No.  2,  Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC, 
require  a lot  of  laundry  work.  The  number  of  items 
per  soldier  per  week  is  surprising.  The  men  get 
plenty  of  clean  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 
They  require  a lot  of  clean  handkerchiefs,  socks, 
shirts  and  underwear  per  week.  Both  the  Stevens 
and  the  Congress  Hotels  had  large  laundry  facilities 
and  these  are  in  use  by  the  Army.  Operating  one 
eight-hour  shift  per  day,  the  laundry  in  Unit  No.  1, 
which  does  the  work  for  the  hospital  as  well,  handles 
4,000  pounds  (dry  weight)  of  washing  a week. 


SOLDIERS'  LAUNDRY 


« 


The  PX  now  operates  a 
Uniform  and  General  Mer- 
chandise store  in  one  of 
the  specialty  shops  in  the 
old  Congress  Hotel,  shown. 


Even  though  GI  shoes 
and  overshoes  of  proper 
fit  are  provided  every  sol- 
dier by  the  Quartermaster, 
many  soldiers  and  all  offi- 
cers buy  shoes,  slippers, 
overshoes  and  boots  at  the 
PX  shoe  store,  right. 


The  PX  Accessory  Shop  car- 
ries all  manner  of  gifts  — such 
as  wrist  watches,  jewelry,  per- 
fume, toilet  sets,  fountain  pens 
and  other  items  soldiers  want. 


The  Chicago  Schools' 
PX  now  operates  what 
used  to  be  the  drug  store 
in  the  old  Stevens  Hotel. 
Here  soldiers  can  buy  all 
standard  toilet  articles, 
toothpaste,  soap,  shaving 
cream,  razors  and  every- 
thing carried  by  the  usual 
drug  store,  at  cut  prices. 


The  PX  soda  fountains 
and  lunch  rooms  in  both 
Units  do  a tremendous 
volume  of  business.  Sol- 
diers off  duty  and  between 
mess  hours  are  always 
hungry.  The  soda  foun- 
tains sell  coffee,  ice  cream, 
pie  and  the  usual  soft 
drinks,  plus  doughnuts, 
cookies,  cake  and  other 
remedies  for  a sweet  tooth, 
including  thousands  of 
pounds  of  candy  a month. 


The  milk  bar  in  the  old 
Congress  does  a big  busi- 
ness in  dairy  products, 
whips  up  any  kind  of  a 
milk  drink  any  soldier 
ever  heard  of — no  matter 
from  what  part  of  the 
country  he  hails.  "Choco- 
late malted"  is  the  favorite. 


The  "Old  South  Room"  in 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  popular 
spot  for  Chicagoans  at  the 
cocktail  hour,  is  now  the 
Taproom  of  Unit  1,  serving 
sandwiches  to  soldiers  — 
with  beer,  if  desired,  after 
four  p.  m.  The  restful 
atmosphere  of  the  "old 
south"  has  been  retained. 


The  old  taproom  of  the 
Congress  Hotel,  once  a 
favorite  Chicago  bar,  is 
now  the  Taproom  of  Unit 
2,  Chicago  Schools,  where 
soldier  students  can  get  a 
snack  between  mess 
hours — and  even  a glass 
of  beer  after  four  p.  m.  It 
is  always  well  patronized. 


The  enormous  coffee 
shop,  which  once  served 
hotel  guests  at  the  old 
Stevens,  is  now  operated 
by  the  Chicago  Schools' 
PX.  Despite  the  unlimited 
food  available  to  every 
soldier  in  nearby  mess 
halls,  the  coffee  shop  does 
a continuous  capacity 
business,  serving  every- 
thing from  a sandwich  to 
a full  meal. 


The  news  stands  at  both  the  Stevens 
and  the  Congress  Hotels  are  continued 
in  Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC,  Units 
No.  1 and  2.  Now  they  dispense  the 
same  magazines  and  newspapers, 
chewing  gum  and  candy,  but  at  re- 
duced prices  under  PX  management. 
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The  cigar  stands  which  once  catered 
to  the  tastes  of  guests  at  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Stevens  Hotels,  continue 
to  operate  to  serve  the  soldiers  at  Chi- 
cago Schools,  AAFTTC.  The  Post  Ex- 
change quickly  learns  what  tobacco 
products  are  in  greatest  demand  among 
the  boys  and  has  a large  supply  on 
hand  at  prices  well  under  what  the 
soldiers  must  pay  elsewhere. 


Soldiers'  shoes  must  be  shined.  But 
they  do  not  have  to  shine  them  person- 
ally if  they  want  to  patronize  the  PX 
Shoe  Shine  Parlor,  where  for  ten  cents 
a high  gloss  that  will  pass  any  inspec- 
tion is  secured  without  effort. 


The  PX  operates  Barber  Shops  in 
both  Units  of  Chicago  Schools.  In  the 
enormous  shop  in  the  old  Stevens  Ho- 
tel thirteen  barbers  are  kept  busy 
while  four  work  in  the  old  Congress 
shop.  It  keeps  these  thirteen  barbers 
busy  turning  out  ten  thousand  GI  hair- 
cuts a month.  A GI  haircut  takes  off 
a lot  of  hair! 


The  soda  fountains  operated  by  the 
PX  in  Units  No.  1 and  No.  2,  Chicago 
Schools,  are  always  crowded.  Imagine 
a double-scoop  chocolate  malted  for 
fifteen  cents! 


The  PX  Valet  Shop  is  kept  busy  re- 
pairing, cleaning  and  pressing  uniforms 
and  other  items  of  clothing.  Soldiers 
are  responsible  for  their  uniforms  and 
tears  or  rips  must  be  repaired  at  their 
expense. 
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Chicago  Servicemen's  Cen- 
ters frequently  put  on  free 
shows  for  the  servicemen  in 
Chicago.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  theatrical  profession, 
very  fine  talent  is  available  for 
the  men's  entertainment  and 
capacity  audiences  are  assured. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Chicago 
Servicemen's  Center  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue  is  at  the  corner  of 
Van  Buren  St.  and  Michigan 
Ave.  This  Center,  operated  by 
the  Chicago  Commission  on 
National  Defense,  was  con- 
verted from  the  old  Auditorium 
Hotel  building. 


Free  billiard  and  pool  tables 
are  available  for  the  use  of 
Chicago  Schools'  students  at 
the  Servicemen's  Centers.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of 
this  equipment. 


■ 


The  Chicago  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Defense  operates  two  Service- 
men's Centers  convenient  to  the  Chi- 
cago Schools,  AAFTTC,  the  nearest  one 
just  across  the  street  from  the  old  Con- 
gress Hotel,  now  Unit  No.  2,  Chicago 
Schools. 


In  the  spacious  lounges  of  the 
Chicago  Servicemen's  Centers, 
students  at  the  Chicago  Schools, 
AAFTTC,  find  comfortable 
chairs  arid  davenports,  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  books  and  current 
magazines. 


Here  service  men  can  rest  and 
read  or  listen  to  the  radio,  one 
of  the  many  victrolas  or  the 
"live  talent"  grouped  around 
every  piano. 


The  Chicago  Public  Library 
operates  a branch  in  the  Chi- 
cago Servicemen's  Center 
where  soldiers  can  borrow 
books  to  suit  any  taste  for 
study  or  recreation. 


Courtesy  of  Life  Magazine  for  this  series. 


Shooting  gallery,  where 
the  manager  wouldn't  let 
him  use  his  own  nickels 
keeps  the  soldier  busy  Fri- 
day after  supper. 


(The  soldier  gets  one 
day  off  each  week.) 


Tall  buildings  halt  the  sol- 
dier at  Chicago  River  and 
Michigan  Avenue  bridge. 
W r i g 1 e y Tower  clock 
shows  it's  past  lunchtime. 


Letter  home  is  dictated  by 
the  soldier  to  Mrs.  Mara 
MacMillen,  Center's  house- 
mother, whom  boys  fondly 
call  "Miss  Mac." 


The  soldier  meets  a girl, 
Shirley  Michael,  whom 
he'd  spotted  across  the 
room.  Hostess  Virginia 
Schlorff  introduces  them. 


"Just  looking,"  replies  the 
soldier  to  four  passersby 
who  offer  to  direct  him  as 
he  stands  on  a corner 
watching  Loop's  activity. 


Chicago  Theater  is  the  sol- 
dier's next  stop,  where  he 
uses  free  ticket  to  while 
away  time  after  a bus  ride 
on  Michigan  Avenue. 


Hfl 


Moon  on  the  lake  is  a thrill  to 
the  soldier.  He  enjoys  Chicago 
with  Shirley. 


"I  don't  jitterbug,"  says  the  sol- 
dier timidly.  Shirley  doesn't 
either  so  they  pick  the  slow 
ones.  She  talks  but  the  soldier 
just  dances  and  enjoys  her 


Speedboat  ride  is  Shirley's 
treat.  She  snuggled  close  to  the 
soldier's  coat  as  a chilly  breeze 
tossed  spray.  He  said  he  under- 
stood why  people  called  Chi- 
cago "The  Windy  City." 


friendly  conversation. 


Late  shadows 
touch  Michigan 
Avenue's  tall 
buildings  while 
the  soldier  and 
Shirley  stroll 
before  catching 
bus  for  China- 
t o w n.  Wrigley 
Tower  again 
looms  in  the 
background. 


Shirley  is  wait- 
ing  at  the 
Aquarium  when 
the  soldier  ar- 
rives. He  feels 
even  more  at 
home  as  he 
views  city  in 
daylight  and 
Shirley  points 
out  features  of 
Chicago's  far- 
flung  skyline. 
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The  Special  Service  office 
provides  the  added  fea- 
ture of  "M  u s i c With 
Your  Meals"  at  Chicago 
Schools.  This  trio  per- 
forms on  the  balcony  of 
the  B-19  mess  hall.  Left  to 
right,  Cpl.  Wil  Sheibels. 
Sgt.  Robert  Shepfer  and 
Pvt.  Frank  Quartell. 


Organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Special  Service 
office,  this  quintet  "swings 
it  out"  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  men  in  the  Recreation 
Room.  They  provide  many 
pleasant  hours  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  personnel. 


The  Special  Services  office 
brings  star  headliners  to 
Chicago  schools.  Here  two 
members  of  the  Platoff 
Don  Cossack  chorus  give 
an  impromptu  number  for 
a group  of  students  in  the 
B-19  mess  hall.  The  entire 
Cossack  chorus  appeared 
at  the  Eighth  Street  theatre 
on  October  16,  1942. 


Miss  Ruby  Richardson,  Chicago 
Schools  hostess,  arranges  an 
evening's  entertainment  for  a 
group  of  men..  Through  the 
facilities  of  the  Special  Service 
Office,  men  are  furnished  with 
theatre,  opera  and  concert  tick- 
ets, as  well  as  invitations  to 
dances,  socials,  dinners  and 
other  affairs. 


Movie  stars,  Janet  Blair,  Dennis  Mor- 
gan, James  Cagney  and  Robert 
Young,  visit  the  post  in  a show  given 
at  the  Eighth  Street  Theater. 
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Miss  Helen  Konstance, 
civilian  employee,  so- 
prano soloist  with  the 
SKYLINE  Chorus  and 
Quartet.  She  also  ap- 
pears daily  on  the  mess 
hour  programs  in  the 
B-19  Mess  Hall.  Miss 
Konstance  is  well 
known  as  a soloist 
in  Chicago  Catholic 
Church  choirs. 


Music  for  the  mess,  provided 
daily  by  this  quintet  in  the  B-19 
mess  hall  of  Unit  I. 


The  35-voice  SKYLINES 
CHORUS  under  the  direction  of 
Sgt.  Robert  J.  Shepfer,  former 
concert  organist  and  choral  di- 
rector. The  accompanist  is  Cpl. 
Wilbur  F.  Russell,  concert  pian- 
ist and  composer. 


The  "SKYLINES"  quartet  — left 
to  right,  standing — Pfc.  Samuel 
Freeman,  Pfc.  Marvin  Fogt,  Sgt. 
Robert  J.  Shepfer  and  Cpl. 
Arthur  E.  Nason.  Accompanist 
is  Cpl.  Wilbur  F.  Russell.  They 
perform  for  post  functions, 
chapel  services,  etc.,  as  well  as 
radio  broadcasts  and  off-post 
public  appearances. 


The  30th  Army  Air  Forces  Band  of  twenty- 
eight  men  was  formed  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.,  and  came  to  Chicago  Schools  in  August, 
1942.  Under  the  direction  of  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Kenneth  Herbert,  it  has  since  been 
augmented  by  ten  men  from  the  school  for 
concerts  and  an  additional  ten  for  retreat. 


Bandmaster  W.  O.  Herbert  has 
served  thirty-one  years  in  the 
Army  and  was  for  two  years 
an  instructor  in  the  Army  Music 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  twenty  men  from  the  school  squadrons, 
who  now  play  with  the  band,  include  musicians 
from  two  famous  dance  orchestras,  "The 
Esquires"  and  "The  Chicagoans."  In  addition 
to  the  regular  daily  field  music,  the  band  is 
on  the  program  at  orientation  lectures  held 
regularly  in  the  Eighth  Street  Theater,  when 
newly  arrived  students  learn  what  is  expected 
of  them. 


Chicago's  Eighth  Street  Theater,  one-half  block  west  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  was  taken  over  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  when  the  Chicago  Schools  were  opened.  Here 
first-run  movie  shows  are  projected  nightly,  for  soldiers 
and  their  friends,  admission  15c. 


Stars  of  national  reputation  frequently  contribute  their 
talents.  Paul  Draper  and  Larry  Adler,  tap  dancer  ex- 
traordinary and  harmonica  virtuoso,  here  rehearse  their 
world-famous  act  before  opening  at  the  Chicago  Schools* 
Eighth  Street  Theater 


The  Eighth  Street  Theater  is  also  used  for  "Orientation 
Lectures"  whenever  a new  ROM  class  matriculates 
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Golden  Glove  contestants  Pvt.  J.  A. 
Lynch,  Jr.  and  Pvt.  E.  Draney  repre- 
sent the  post  in  the  annual  Golden 
Gloves  tournament,  held  each  year 
in  Chicago. 


Football  squad  of  the 
Q.  M.  C.,  champions 
of  the  detachment, 
practicing  at  Grant 
Park. 


The  Quartermaster  at  the 
Chicago  Schools  has  the 
job  of  purchasing  and 
supplying  all  of  the  thou- 
sands of  items  required  at 
the  Schools  — from  food 
and  clothing  to  waste  bas- 
kets, desks  and  adding 
machines.  The  problems 
of  Supply  include  not 
only  purchasing,  ware- 
housing and  issuing,  but 
also  the  development  of 
new  designs  which  elim- 
inate critical  materials. 


Quartermaster  supplies 
reach  the  individual  sol- 
dier through  the  Supply 
Officer  of  each  squadron 
at  the  Chicago  Schools. 


The  cartoon  below  has  been  repro- 
duced in  giant  size  for  display  in  a 
Michigan  Avenue  window  of  Unit  No. 
2,  Chicago  Schools.  It  emphasizes  the 
scope  and  importance  of  the  Quarter- 
master's job  in  the  AUS. 


The  Quartermaster  issues  every  item  of 
clothing  and  equipment  required  by  the 
soldier  students  at  the  Chicago  Schools. 
The  above  picture  gives  some  idea  of 
the  scope  and  number  of  such  items. 


Meat  for  the  Army!  The  Quar- 
termaster at  a big  post  like 
Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC, 
must  buy,  store  and  distribute 
meat  by  the  ton.  At  the  Chi- 
cago Quartermaster  Depot, 
prime  beef  like  that  shown  be- 
low, moves  from  the  packing 
houses,  through  Army  refriger- 
ated storerooms,  to  the  Mess 
halls  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of 
pounds  a day. 


Chicago  Schools  student  sol- 
diers get  plenty  of  coffee — and 
it's  good!  Shown  is  a group  of 
expert  Army  coffee  tasters  and 
blenders  sampling  the  coffee 
destined  for  Army  Air  Forces 
Technical  Training  Command, 
Chicago  Schools  mess  halls. 


Everything  — including  brooms 
to  keep  the  barracks  clean — is 
tested  by  the  Guartermaster 
Corps  before  being  supplied  to 
Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC. 


The  Publication  and  Orders  Department  of 
Chicago  Schools,  AAFTTC,  works  under  the 
direction  of  the  Post  Adjutant.  This  department 
stocks  and  distributes  all  War  Department, 
AAF  Headquarters,  and  other  official  publica- 


tions, circulars  and  training  manuals.  It  is 
equipped  to  reproduce  by  mimeograph  and 
multilith  all  special  and  general  orders  issued 
at  the  Post,  keeps  18  enlisted  men  and  6 
civilians  busy  producing  30,000  sheets  a day. 


Non  - commissioned  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men  and 
civilians  read  and  prepare 
for  reproduction,  the  hun- 
dreds of  sheets  of  orders, 
bulletins  and  official  pub- 
lications distributed  daily 
from  the  Publication  and 
Orders  Department. 


Here  is  part  of  the  battery 
of  mimeograph  machines, 
with  their  operators,  which 
take  care  of  the  task  of 
providing  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  military  bul- 
letins, training  circulars, 
manuals  and  orders, 
which  must  be  turned  out 
every  dav  for  use  in  Chi- 
cago Schools,  AAFTTC. 


Every  soldier  attending  the  Chi- 
cago School  and  all  perma- 
nent party  men,  are  provided 
with  passes  which  carry  their 
descriptions  and  the  hours  dur- 
ing which  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  and  leave  the  post 

All  entrances  to  the  Chicago 

Schools  Units  are  guarded. 


The  Provost  Marshal  is  the  "chief  of  police"  of  a military 
post  and  his  duties  include  the  command  of  the  interior 
guard  which  is  charged  with  the  security  of  the  post. 
The  guard  at  Chicago  Schools  ponces  all  Units,  see  that 
only  those  enter  or  leave  who  have  proper  credentials, 
checks  the  departure  and  arrival  time  of  all  soldiers,  and 
exercises  all  police  functions. 

Provost  Marshal  of  Chicago  Schools  is  Major  Ralph  W. 
Robart,  decorator  veteran  of  World  War  I,  sociologist  and 
authority  on  prison  procedure  in  civil  life. 


The  Provost  Marshal  Section  photographs 
all  civilian  employees  on  the  post,  keeps 
their  records  and  issues  passes  to  those  au- 
thorized to  enter  and  leave  the  reservation. 


Guards  are  posted  at  all  en- 
trances to  Chicago  Schools 
twenty-four  hours  a day. 
They  scrutinize  the  creden- 
tials of  all  persons,  both  sol- 
diers and  civilians,  who  enter 
and  leave  the  post. 
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The  Guard  is  issued  arms  in  the 
guard  room  of  Unit  No.  1 before 
forming  for  inspection  and 
guard  mount  across  Michigan 
Avenue  in  Chicago's  Grant 
Park.  Guards  serve  a "relief" 
on  each  post  — are  relieved 
every  two  or  four  hours  depend- 
ing upon  the  location  of  the 
sentry  post,  and  the  weather. 
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Major  Ralph  W.  Robart  in  his 
office  with  his  military  and 
civilian  aids.  Chicago  Schools 
have  a population  as  large  as 
that  of  many  small  towns.  Polic- 
ing them  adequately  and  thor- 
oughly is  a responsibility  call- 
ing for  a large,  efficient  staff  on 
the  job  twenty-four  hours  a day. 


The  Guard  at  Chicago  Schools 
is  frequently  inspected  by  visit- 
ing officers.  Major  General 
Frederick  L.  Martin,  command- 
ing Second  District,  Army  Air 
Forces  Technical  Training  Com- 
mand, is  shown  inspecting  the 
Guard  of  Honor  upon  his  arrival 
from  St.  Louis  headquarters. 


Morning  Report  Sec- 
tion consolidates 
data  from  Unit  Per- 
sonnel Office  1 and 
2,  and  the  Army  Air 
Force  Training  De- 
tachments which 
covers  the  status  of 
both  enlised  men 
and  officers  of  this 
post.  This  section 
also  accounts  for  the 
meals  consumed  by 
the  enlisted  men  in 
the  mess  hall. 


The  Statistical  and 
Student  Assignment 
Section  processes  the 
students  and  perma- 
nent party  members 
of  this  command. 
Emenating  from  this 
nerve  center  are  the 
reports  and  policies 
that  are  used  by 
higher  headguarters 
of  the  transfer  and 
reassignment  of  en- 
listed men. 


The  main  switchboard  in 
Unit  No.  1,  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC,  requires 
seven  operators  on  each 
shift,  under  the  direction 
of  a chief  operator.  This 
board  handles  95%  of  all 
the  calls  at  the  post. 


The  post  teletype  station 
operates  twenty-four  hours 
a day,  keeps  Headquar- 
ters, Chicago  Schools,  in 
immediate  contact  with  all 
teletype  exchanges  in  the 
U.  S.,  including  all  Army 
post  headquarters  (left). 
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Acting  as  assistant  chaplain  at  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC,  is  Captain  Walter  D. 
Oberholtzer,  right,  a graduate  of  the  Div- 
inity School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Post  Chaplain  of  the  Chicago  Schools  is 
Major  Edward  A.  Rein,  former  West  Coast 
minister  who  now  heads  all  religious  ac- 
tivities for  students  in  Chicago  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Technical  Training  Command. 


These  students  at  the  converted  Coliseum,  spend  half  their  time  in  mastering  International  Morse,  used  in  flight  and  combat 
operations  because  it  carries  farther  and  more  clearly  than  voice  and  is  much  less  subject  to  error.  Code,  keyed  automatically 

at  any  desired  speed,  is  sent  each  student  from  a central  transmitter. 


No  soldier  has  any  excuse 
for  suffering  from  a tooth- 
ache. Both  barracks  units 
contain  dental  clinics. 
Below  is  the  clinic  install- 
ed in  Unit  No.  2,  the  old 
Congress  Hotel. 


Above  is  shown  the  dental 
clinic  installed  in  Unit  No. 
1,  the  old  Stevens  Hotel. 
Modern  equipment  and 
expert  dental  surgeons 
keep  the  men's  molars  in 
fighting  fettle  at  all  times. 


Actual  picture  showing  the 
first  appendectomy  at  the 
post  hospital,  formally  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel. 


One  of  the  completely 
equipped  modern  operat- 
ing rooms  of  the  station 
hospital,  Chicago  Schools, 
AAFTTC,  at  left. 


The  old  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan 
at  1660  East  Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  was  purchased  by  the 
Army  last  fall  and  converted  by  Army  engineers  into  a 
modern  hospital,  to  serve  the  needs  of  Chicago  Schools, 
Aafttc.  This  twelve  story  structure,  with  six  hundred 
rooms,  has  become  the  fourth  largest  hospital  in  Chicago, 
contains  five  operating  rooms,  dental  clinic,  doctors  and 
nurses  quarters.  The  Station  Hospital  of  Chicago  Schools 
is  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Gallagher,  MC. 
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The  sun  porch  of  the  old  Chi- 
cago Beach  Hotel  has  been  con- 
verted into  a staff  dining  room 
— one  of  three  for  officers, 
nurses  and  patients. 


A completely  new  kitchen, 
with  the  most  modern 
equipment,  has  been  in- 
stalled on  the  north  porch 
of  the  Station  Hospital. 


One  of  the  wards  accommodat- 
ing eleven  patients,  converted 
from  a former  deluxe  apartment 
of  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel. 


Enlisted  men,  qualified 
pharmacists,  man  the  dis- 
pensary in  the  New  Station 
Hospital  of  Chicago 
Schools,  AAFTTC  (left). 
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equipment  is  part  of  the 
modern  facilities  installed 
in  the  new  Station  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago  Schools. 


Part  of  the  modem  equip- 
ment at  the  new  Station 
Hospital,  AAFTTC,  is  the 
pressure  sterilizer,  shown 
at  left,  being  inspected  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Sneed 
and  Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Gal- 
lagher, MC,  Post  Surgeon. 


Pupils  at  Kozminski  Ele- 
mentary School  aren't  too 
young  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  soldiers  and 
each  month  members  of 
the  school's  scrapbook 
club  send  scrapbooks  to 
the  Station  Hospital. 
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Captain  Robert  S.  Wills, 
Post  Finance  Officer,  com- 
mands a large  and  popu- 
lar department  whose 
function  it  is  to  see  that 
officers  and  men  of  Chi- 
cago Schools,  AAFTTC, 
get  their  pay  regularly, 
plus  transportation  money, 
mess  and  uniform  allow- 
ances. All  enlisted  men 
receive  their  pay  and  al- 
lowances in  cash  monthly. 


The  lobby  of  the  finance 
section  is  a busy  place. 
Here  officers  call  to  get 
their  own  pay  as  well  as 
the  large  amounts  of  cash 
required  regularly  to  pay 
men  in  their  squadrons. 


Ears  of  the  Eagle, 


Abrams,  M.  A.  Agent,  A.  A.  Alexander,  G.  D.  Archer,  W.  H.  Aukerman,  E.  L. 


Babcock,  R.  H. 


Battaglia,  J.  R.  Baumstein,  H.  L.’  Biederman,  W.  L. 


Bigelow,  W.  L. 


Blazich,  N.  M.  Boehmer,  R.  E.  Boggs,  H,  P.  Bolton,  R.  L.  Bond,  R.  K. 


Bowen,  F.  J.  Brahaney,  D.  T.  Brown,  J.  C.  Buffalo,  W.  S.  Byrne,  W.  E. 


Chernichky,  J.  Cierebiej,  W.  J.  Cobb,  J.  W.  Cohen,  J.  R.  Cole,  R.  M. 


Colores,  R.  E.  Coulton,  H.  P.,  Jr.  Covert,  W.  D. 


Crozier,  W.  G.  Cudziol,  J.  J.  Cunningham,  W.  A. 


Crabtree,  C.  N.  Crenshaw,  R.  M. 


Daimwood,  T.  B.,  Jr.  Daley,  J.  J. 


CHICAGO  SC  HOOL  S 
and  U.  S.  AIR  POWER 

The  Army  Air  Forces'  Chicago  Schools  play  an  important  part  in  the 
great  educational  program  required  to  train  technicians  for  war.  Today,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  in  1917,  highly  specialized  training  must  precede 
contact  with  the  enemy.  The  Air  Corps  is  a team.  Each  member  of  the  team 
must  contribute  to  its  success.  Each  must  be  trained  to  do  his  part  well. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Corps  team  are  pilots,  some  are  navigators, 
some  gunners,  bombardiers,  radio  operators  and  radio  mechanics. 

The  mission  of  the  Chicago  Schools  is  to  train  and  qualify  the  radio 
operators  and  mechanics — whose  function  is  in  every  way  as  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  as  is  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
team.  In  the  vast,  expanding  program  of  U.  S.  air  power,  the  thousands  of 
planes  being  turned  out  by  the  maximum  efforts  of  industry  would  be  useless 
without  a steady  flow  of  radio  operators  and  mechanics  to  keep  pace  with 
aircraft  production. 

So  the  Technical  Training  Command  Chicago  Schools  are  charged  with 
the  high  task  and  duty  of  training  these  men  who,  joining  the  graduates 
of  schools  teaching  other  technical  skills,  will  form  combat  teams  which  can 
be  depended  upon  to  reach  their  objectives  and  deliver  their  cargos  "on 
target." 

A radio  operator-mechanic  is  a soldier  skilled  in  radio  telegraphy.  He 
can  send  and  receive  code  accurately  and  rapidly.  In  addition,  he  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  theory  of  aircraft  radio  operation,  can  locate 
trouble,  repair  and  maintain  his  equipment. 

The  men  at  the  Chicago  Schools  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Technical  Train- 
ing Command  are  selected  because  of  their  aptitude  for  this  training.  Aptitude 
is  determined  by  Army  tests  which  have  a high  record  of  efficiency.  The 
course  these  soldiers  take  is  a strenuous  one  calling  for  intense  application, 
and  allows  little  time  for  leisure.  But  the  men  are  inspired  by  their  mission 
and  those  who  graduate  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  serve  their  country  in  posts  vital  to  its  victory.  They  go  from  Chicago 
Schools  for  further  training  and  then  on  to  swell  the  tide  of  American  Air 
Power — that  tide  which  will  ultimately  be  overwhelming. 
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GENERAL  HENRY  H.  ARNOLD 
COMMANDING  GENERAL  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 

Graduating  from  West  Point  in  1907,  General 
Arnold  left  the  infantry  to  take  lessons  in  flying 
from  the  Wright  brothers,  in  1911  becoming  one  of 
the  Army's  first  four  pilots. 

Before  World  War  I,  General  Arnold  had  set 
an  altitude  record,  won  the  Mackay  Trophy  for  the 
first  use  of  wireless  in  military  reconnaissance,  and 
became  the  first  man  to  carry  mail  by  air.  In 
1918,  as  Assistant  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
he  ran  30  training  schools  with  15,000  officers  and 
125,000  men.  He  won  the  Mackay  Trophy  again  in 
1934  for  leading  the  Alaskan  Survey  Flight. 


Darezzi,  F.  L.  Dauer,  C.  W.,  Jr.  Davidson,  A.  C.  Davis,  R.  D.  Davis,  R.  R. 


Delzell,  D.  W.  DeMosh,  M.  L.  Denny,  F.  J.  Dillman,  E.  F.  Doty,  R.  D. 


Dresher,  S.  Dunning,  R.  L.  Durante,  L.  J.  Dye,  I.  B.  Eastman,  W.  A. 
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Falco,  A.  J.  Falconi,  A.  L.  Farkas,  H.  Farley,  P.  A.  Faulkner,  W.  L.,  Jr. 


Fazio,  R.  S.  Ferlitsch,  F.  A.  Flaxman,  L.  B.  Forman,  A.  B.  Foust,  R.  D. 


Fox,  J.  H.  Franklin,  E.  E.  Frazier,  J.  E.  Galatola,  M.  A.  Gantt,  C.  M.,  Jr. 


George,  J.  L.  Gideon,  E.  C.  Glantz,  M.  H.  Glasser,  S.  H.  Golden,  J.  J. 


Hanssen,  A.  P.  Hardin,  W.  G.  Harney,  J.  E.,  Jr.  Harris,  J.,  Jr.  Hawkins,  G.  A. 


Hawkins,  N.  E.  Heddleson,  J.  J.  Helton,  T.  E.  Herrick,  G.  M.  Hevia,  L.  M. 


Hildebrand,  Q.  R.  Hively,  W.  D.  Holden,  L.  O.  Hollen,  M.  L.  Holmes,  J.  E. 


Ingram,  G.  M.  Jasquez,  L.  A.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Johnston,  O.  B.,  Jr.  Jones,  E.  E. 


Kemf,  C.  J.  Kern,  L.  R.  Klootwyk,  J.  J.  Kominsky,  S.  Koy,  E.  L. 


Kramer,  R.  W.  Kraus,  G.  F.  Krause,  E.  E.  Krpata,  C.  T.  Kruger,  W.  E. 


Langevain,  E.  LaPorta,  S.  A.  Larsen,  K.  E.  Logan,  J.  P.  Loucks,  D.  S. 


Mathews,  C.  A.  Mattson,  C.  R.  McBride,  D.  McClure,  L.  W.  McCormick,  C.  T. 


McCormick,  D„  Jr.  McCue.T.  R.  McGraw,  S.  E.,  Jr.  McLees,  D.  C.  McLoughlin,  W.  F. 


McMonagle,  R.  I.  Mills,  D.  R.  Mock,  L.  L.  Morris,  R.  E.  Moyers,  C.  V. 


Roch,  J.  A.  Roehm,  E.  G.  Rooney,  J.  J.  Rosenberg,  H.  R.  Rosenthal,  W.  A. 
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Sandell,  L.  E.  Schim,  R.  W.  Schintz,  N.  E.  Schmidt,  E.  C.,  Jr.  Schmidt,  W.  A. 


Schuh,  J.  G.  Schwartz,  T.  Scott,  R.  V.  Scully,  P.  R.  Shouse,  W.  R. 


Sturm,  T.  R.,  Jr.  Stuver,  E.  J.  Suggs,  W.  B.  Thompson,  G.  B.  Thorp,  E.  D.,  Jr. 


Thorp,  S.  T.  Tillery,  E.  T.  Tolleson,  W.  J.  Trebisky,  W.  C.  Turner,  J.  L. 


Vacca,  N.  P.  Vance,  A.  A.  Vance,  R.  J.  • Van  Dixhorn,  D.  J.  Varrassi,  P. 


Verbanec,  C.  E.  Wasserman,  M.  Watterworth,  C.  N.  Weber,  M.  Webster,  G.  C. 


Wills,  T.  C.  Wos,  J.  M.  Wright,  D.  L. 
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"Holly  gee,  a boid." 


I'm  sure  this  is  covered  by 
General  Order  No.  9. 


"A  plane,  sir,  which  will 
completely  baffle  the 
enemy." 


"So  you  threw  away  your 
fraternity  pin  for  a Sar- 
geant's  stripes." 


Si 


"He  left  a corner  of  his 
locker  undusted  to  see 
what  they  would  do." 


"They're  laying  for  K.P.'s 
who  get  on  the  sick  book 
without  being  sick." 


"His  name  just  went  up 
for  week-end  K.P." 
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take  a few  snapshots  wid 

I believe  Pvt.  Snodgrass  dere  brownies, 

takes  these  maneuvers  too 
seriously. 
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